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LIBRARY SCHOOL SUMMER SESSION 


June 26 — August 6 


To meet demands we plan to offer again this year the usual two sum- 
mer courses—one for teacher-librarians and one for assistants and 
librarians in smaller public libraries. 


Advance registration is required. The total number accepted must be 
limited to forty. Write at once if you are contemplating attending, to 
reserve a place, so that we may give effective precedence to Wisconsin 
applications. 


Applicants for the public library course must be in positions or have 
definite appointments. The course is not a short cut to a library position 
which would require full training. It meets only the minimum require- 
ment for a grade three certificate under the state law. 


Fees for Wisconsin residents are $7. Tuition and fees for nonresidents 
are $30.50. Write to the Principal of the Library School for further 
information. 
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"ROUND THE CIRCLE 


Send all news items to Mrs. Winifred L. Davis, Editor, "Round the Circle 
Wisconsin Free Library Commission 


We know that all librarians will rejoice 
over what we believe and hope are “signs 
of the times” in such announcements as 
have come from Shawano that the Sha- 
wano County Board has voted $3,000 for 
the continuing of the county service: 
from Ladysmith that the Rusk County 
Board has appropriated $2,000 for book 
service: and from libraries in the Fox 
River Valley that courtesy cards are now 
issued «> that patrons of one library in 
this region may draw books from another 
upon presentation of the card. 

A committee is also working on a union 
list of magazines to be found in the Fox 
River Valley libraries. 


Adams. The regular annual meeting 
of the library board was held in October 
at Pleasant Lake. Officers for the com- 
ing year remain the same excepting that 
Mrs. Addie Kiley was elected president 
succeeding Mrs. J. A. Duncan. 


The report shows that at the beginning 
of the vear there was a total of 1,770 
volumes, of which 995 were for adults, 
and 775 for children; additions for the 
year were 90 for adults, 124 for children 
while 10 books were lost, 9 being burned 
because exposed to contagious diseases. 
Borrowers numbering 927 at the begin- 
ning of the year increased to 977. Over 
half of these are children. 


Arcadia. Early in the fall the program 
of showing the children how to use the 
library was started by Miss Enright who 
is cooperating with the teachers. During 
Good Book Week a treasure hunt was 
earried on by 26 boys and girls. Projects 
were also carried out to illustrate scenes 
from favorite books. These were dis- 
played in the window of the Central 
Yard Company. The one awarded first 
place was that of Joseph Christ for his 
illustration of a portion of a book, Rob- 
inson Crusoe. 


Amery. Attractive titles are mention- 
ed in an announcement of the librarian 
concerning the 243 books recently added, 
some of which came from the Carnegie 
Endowment for International Peace, 
others from patrons. 


Amherst. On September 26 a chicken 
pie supper was given as a benefit for the 
library, and the sum realized was $50.50. 


Barron. ‘All of the prize winners (of 
the Newbery Medal) are on the shelves 
of the juvenile books”, the librarian an- 
nounces in the local paper. She also tells 
of the increasing circulation in the early 
fall, but gifts of books from Mrs. D. H. 
Fleet and from Jasper Johnson, as well 
as other new additions “will help care for 
the increased circulation.” 


Black River Falls. Barbara Williams, 
a graduate of the 1936 Library School 
class substituted for Miss Wylie who 
took leave of absence during the fall and 
early winter. 

The library is open certain evenings 
of the week now. Renovation of the li- 
brary has included redecorating, and a 
new roof. Story hours were started in 
the late fall, and have been very popular. 


Blair. At the annual meeting of the 
library board, Mrs. H. E. Stumpf, sec- 
retary and treasurer since 1917 asked to 
be released from this office. However she 
remains on the Board. Mrs. F. W. Ker- 
reid succeeds Mrs. Stumpf. 

The report of the librarian lists a num- 
ber of donors who have kept the library 
supplied with many magazines. 


Boscobel. The librarian expressed ap- 
preciation for copies of the Wisconsin 
Blue book, 1880-1909 from the J. I. Beit- 
ler family and wishes to complete the 
collection for the years 1889, 1911, 1913. 
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Brooklyn. The librarion tells of the 
selections of new books upon which Wil- 
liam Lyon Phelps makes favorable com- 
ment, and several of which are to be 
found in local library. 


Clintonville. Story hours and a new 
library club are a part of the library’s 
fall and winter activities. For story 
hours there are two groups, one for the 
younger, and one for the older children. 
A club known as the L. M. A. club is 
made up of girls from the ages of 10 to 
14, meeting every Saturday morning. 
They have planned several projects. 


Crandon. The Community Guild gave 
$11 with which to purchase juvenile 
books. 


Cumberland. The local library was 
visited by Mrs. Anderson, librarian at 
Barron, and two library board members. 


Delavan. A quotation from the “Li- 
brary’s News Column” shows the inter- 
esting cooperation employed in selecting 
some of the books: “To fill in existing 
gaps in our local collection, staff and 
board, with suggestions from local teach- 
ers, planned a special order of books, as 
varied in scope as the reason for ac- 
quiring them.” Then follows a list in- 
cluded in this particular order. 


Fond du Lac. As a part of the li- 
brary’s 1936-37 program, book reviews 
for children are given. These are review- 
ed in the schools. and are an outgrowth 
of the story hours. 

Miss Janes states that “When a new 
baby is registered the municipal health 
officer notifies the library, furnishing 
name and address of parents. We send 
out to the mother a list of books on the 
care of infants.” 


Fort Atkinson. An editorial in the 
Fort Atkinson News for November 19 
inspired by the library’s Good Book week 
participation is quoted in part: 
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“National Book Week is being observ- 
ed in Fort Atkinson’s Dwight Foster pub- 
lic library. 

“Special efforts have been made to in- 
trigue the interest of Fort Atkinson 
children and convince local youngsters 
that the portals leading to the land of 
fantasy. adventure and heroism are none 
other than the stout doors of the library. 

“More than 100 of the newest and best 
books obtainable have been put on the 
shelves as a National Book Week treat 
for the children. As many new volumes 
have been added to the adult shelves. 

“Fort Atkinson’s Dwight Foster pub- 
lic library is ranked by library authori- 
ties as being one of Wisconsin’s outstand- 
ing libraries. It is the concensus of 
opinion among those who know that while 
larger libraries are to be found in this 
state, none can honestly claim to be serv- 
ing their respective communities more ef- 
ficiently. 

“Fort Atkinson is fortunate in having 
librarians of the ability of the Misses 
Varney and Sheldon managing the adults’ 
and children’s departments; fortunate be- 
cause the survivors of the pioneer, 
Dwight Foster, furnished the funds for 
the launching of the library and fortun- 
ate in having a library board which sees 
to it that ample funds are placed at the 
disposal of officials for most efficient op- 
eration of the institution. 

“Further, this community is to be con- 
gratulated on its policy of determining 
not to clamor for a library budget slash 
as an ill-advised economy measure and 
lastly, citizens are to be commended for 
their steadily mounting use of the li- 
brary’s facilities for entertainment and 
instruction.” 


Fox Lake. Incorporated in the annual 
report the librarian refers to the local 
historical material the library is collect- 
ing. She says: “Fox Lake will be a hun- 
dred years old in 1938 and the library is 
endeavoring to get a history of Fox Lake 
compiled by that time. So far we have 
many things of interest, and hope for 
many more, and ask the citizens of Fox 
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Lake and vicinity to help us in every way 
possible. 

“This year Mr. Blake donated the first 
horse shoe made in Fox Lake, also a 
book printed in 1830. Mrs. Horace Mer- 
vin sent us a Fox Lake Gazette of June 
29, 1864. Among the papers of the late 
Mrs. E. J. Lindsay was a program of a 
concert by the Baptist Church Sunday 
School dated June 27, 1867.” Other in- 
teresting items are also referred to. 

Book Week celebration featured the 
Pied Piper as adapted from the play giv- 
en in the October Wilson Bulletin, by 
Lena R. Towles. 


Kaukauna. Miss Happer reports that 
September marked the end of the first 
year of the rental library. During this 
time 88 books have been placed on the 
shelves and have paid for themselves 
making possible the purchase of new 
books. 

During the summer over 100 books 
were repaired; 300 pictures were mount- 
ed; 18 picture books for children were 
made; complete inventory was taken; 
and, 150 books were cataloged. 


Kenosha. Last summer hospital li- 
brary service was inaugurated by the 
local public library. Miss Helen Johnson 
of the library staff is hospital librarian, 
in charge each Tuesday and Friday morn- 
ing. 

Through the generosity of Mrs. James 
T. Wilson a noiseless book truck has been 
secured for the “experiment,” which Miss 
Frantz hopes will be sufficiently success- 
ful to justify book service to other hos- 
pitals. 

One of the features of Good Book Week 
was conducting “Round Tables for Moth- 
ers,” in order to help them discover books 
appropriate for varying ages and in- 
terests. 


La Crosse. A display of books during 
the fall in the interests of gardens was 
justified, so the library staff thought, be- 
cause it seemed to be the time to begin 
thinking about next summer’s garden, 
when the improvements “you thought 
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about too late to fix in this summer’s 
garden are still fresh in mind.” 

In cooperation with the Garden Club, 
the library staged what was considered 
“the most attractive and informational 
exhibit to date. Even if your lily pool 
has won neighborhood fame, here’s a bet 
that you can find some ideas in this dis- 
play that will help you improve on it.” 

The account somewhat too long to 
quote showed how comprehensive was the 
range of interest; bulletins on such sub- 
jects as that of tulip culture, books on 
historic gardens, on color schemes and 
landscape gardening and also on the ar- 
rangement of cut flowers. 


Lake Geneva. During the fall a dem- 
onstration in book binding was given at 
the library by H. A. Wensley of Arling- 
ton Heights, Ill. In addition to the librar- 
ian and her assistants, others were pre- 
sent to take advantage of the instruction. 


Madison. With the cooperation of the 
whole staff, and of the teachers and child- 
ren, Gladys Raines, children’s librarian, 
conducted a book fair during Good Book 
Week, which gave to the public a splendid 
idea of the creative ability of the child- 
ren whose poster work, marionettes, and 
their own interpretation of book charac- 
ters and stories were displayed, and also 
of the variety and attractiveness of the 
books which the library is constantly add- 
ing to its collection. 

Suggestions, lists and advice for “puz- 
zled parents” seemed particularly appre- 
ciated by those who wished to select ap- 
propriate titles for future purchases. 

The library during November had on 
display the photographs which. were en- 
tries in the recent national amateur 
snapshot contest. They were shown 
through the courtesy of the Wisconsin 
State Journal, one of the sponsors of the 
contest. Attractive catalogues having re- 
productions of the prize winners were 
available to patrons. 


Manawa. Under the heading ‘Library 
Board Bears Down on Lax Patrons’’, the 
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following resolutions were published: 

1. Overdue books are subject to a fine of 
one cent a day. 

2. Any person damaging a book is sub- 
ject to a fine for replacement value. 

8. Nonpayment of fines assessed shall re- 
sult in suspension of library privi- 
leges until such fine is paid. 


Mayville. Miss Dorothy Uecker suc- 
ceeded Mrs. Alma Taylor as librarian. 
Mrs. Taylor has moved to California and 
is attending the Riverside Library School. 

The present year the public and high 
school libraries were combined under one 
librarianship. Miss Uecker has charge 
of the high school library mornings, and 
of the public library afternoons and even- 
ings. Cooperation with the County Train- 
ing School has made it possible to have 
some of the students to assist at the pub- 
lic library as a part of practice work. 


Menasha. The librarian reports for 
one month that persons using the reading 
room numbered 2,304, and while few of 
these did not actually use the reference 
room, the greater portion took advantage 
of the opportunity, and 230 students re- 
ceived kelp in the department. 


Menomonee Falls. In the fall, Mrs. 
Shunk was hostess at a pre-opening re- 
ception at the library when Village 
board members and their wives and Li- 
brary board members and their husbands 
and wives were present. 

The library has been redecorated; a 
new loan desk, built by a local firm has 
been added, also a grandfather clock. 
Shelving in a closet has been added, 
which will take care of unbound period- 
icals. 

An attractive bookplate, a memorial 
for deceased members of the Woman’s 
Club, has been made, which will be placed 
in books added to the library in their 
memory. 


Merrill. At a meeting of the board 
of trustees a memorial was adopted 
praising the late E. W. McCrary who was 
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a member of the Board for many years. 
The memorial follows: 

Whereas, the Board of Trustees of the 
T. B. Scott Free Library and the staff 
of Merrill have lost a valuable member in 
pe recent death of Mr. E. W. McCrary, 
and, 


Whereas, an honest recognition of ser- 
vices, faithfully and well rendered, may 
give comfort to the bereaved family, 

Be it resolved, that we, the members 
of the Board of Trustees and staff, record 
our sincere and heartfelt appreciation 
of the sterling character, the kindly dis- 
position, and the public spirited service 
of our late colleague, Mr. McCrary. Mem- 
ories of his friendliness to all, the whole- 
some example of a true Christian gentle- 
man, these memories will strengthen us 
in the work to which he gave so freely 
of his time and energy, and, 


Be it further resolved, that a copy of 
these resolutions be spread upon our re- 
cords, that a copy be sent to the bereaved 
family, and the Merrill Daily Herald 
be given a copy for publication, that a 
copy be also sent to the Secretary of the 
Wisconsin Free Library Commission for 
their records. 


Monroe. Miss Reely talked before the 
P. T. A. in November as a part of the 
Library’s cooperation with the Good Book 
Week celebration. Miss Reely stressed 
“planned reading” tied up with activities 
and interests of current life and affairs; 
“also rereading of old books with a pur- 
pose is worth while, for it is possible to 
see the situation created in a new light 
than when it was read in school; and a 
person may profitably compare present 
reactions with his original reactions when 
first introduced to the work.” Miss Reely 
advised reading all around a subject, 
“until you become something of a spe- 
cialist.” 


Montello. A card party added $18.16 
to the library’s fund. The Library Board 
thanks Dick Cook for making shelves, 
the Wedeloh family for donating book 
shelves, and the War Mothers for $3 
given by them. 


Mosinee. Good Book Week was ob- 
served with a special story hour; child- 
ren of the 3rd and 4th grades made post- 
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ers representing children’s books. These 
were hung in the library, attracting much 
attention. Especially for adults a book 
review of Anthony Adverse was present- 
ed by Mrs. Howard Dessert. 

Another book reviewed later was Live 
alone and like it. These book reviews the 
librarian reports are much enjoyed by 
the public. “Gone with the wind,” says 
Mrs. Landfried, “is so popular we are 
buying another copy. We also have 
bought several children’s new books, and 
have a new set of the World Book.” 

Source records of the great war, a set 
of 7 volumes awarded to the Bohndahl 
Post 107, American Legion, for member- 
ship achievement, has been lent to the 
public library by the local Legion post. 


Neenah. The library board has au- 
thorized that the library be opened during 
the noon hour. This is an experiment to 
last over a period of two months to see 
if sufficient patronage warrants the ad- 
ditional hours. 

A library branch was opened at the 
McKinley school where each week a mem- 
ber of the library staff is in charge. 
Adults may make use of this branch 
school library by telephoning the public 
library and asking for the books they 
desire. 

Miss Nelda Cooke has been hired as 
assistant following the resignation of 
Mrs. Ernest Schaefer. 


Neillsville. As a result of the “Book 
Circus” held during Good Book Week, 
Miss Bovee says that following the event 
there were 25 new registrations in the 
children’s room, and circulation seemed 
to be increasing. 

Bright colored posters in various 
schools announced the arrival of the cir- 
cus. Five sideshows with pennants and 
balloons floating gaily over head had 
such slogans as, “Wonders of the World,” 
featuring books about scientific discover- 
ies, astronomy, radio, etc.; “Daring Fea- 
tures and Thrills Galore,” where were 
found books of adventure, and mystery; 
“Wild Animals from all Parts of the 
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World;” “Indian Show,” and “Unique 
Farm Animals.” 

In an article in the Clark County 
Journal, detailed mention is made of the 
library’s resources in art—books, manu- 
als, and pictures. During the month of 
October the subject of Adventures in Art 
was featured. “If you are at all ad- 
venturous and have a desire for an un- 
derstanding of art, begin a study of this 
subject while this material is so easily 
available.” 


New Glarus. In answer to a question 
as to “how much our library is used,” the 
library has been keeping a record since 
July 29. On that evening 153 readers call- 
ed for kooks, and on the open evenings 
in August and through September 23, the 
figures were as follows for each evening: 
163; 167; 164; 168; 151; 170; 163; 154; 
183; 167; 178; 157; 177; 158; 1380. 

The librarian reports that on Sept. 23 
there were 25 readers turned away be- 
cause they could not find something to 
read. The publicity given to the demand 
and inadequate collection of books has 
been made with the hope that organiza- 
tions may cooperate and make gifts of 
funds from time to time. 

A gift of $10 has been made by the 
Woman’s Relief Corps; other donations 
came from Mrs. Gilbert Hoesly, and from 
Sylvan Frick. 


New London. Miss Irma Hidde was 
named public librarian following Miss 
Freiburger’s resignation. Miss Freiburg- 
er was married September 30 to William 
J. Geenan, of Kimberly. 

Two story hours are being conducted 
each Saturday, one in the morning for 
younger children, one in the afternoon 
for older. 


Norwalk. A very nice sum of money 
was realized by the library through the 
donations of individuals, firms and or- 
ganizations. Names of donors were given 
in the local paper. 


Pardeeville. The Book Week program 
was so planned that each day had a spe- 
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cial feature. With the exception of Fri- 

day afternoon schedule, the program was 

carried out as originally planned: 

Monday Afternoon, 4 o’clock—Story Hour, Adaline 
Johnson; Mrs. Glen Clark 

Monday Evening—Community Singing, 
C. Hepler; Mrs. C. Simmons 

Addresses by E. M. Rowlands, Vice-president, Li- 
brary Board 

Movies—Conducted by A. C. Dearborn, Walworth, 
Wis. 

Tuesday Afternoon—Literary Program: Book 1te- 
views by Mrs. E. M. Rowlands 

Wednesday Evening—Opening remarks, Margaret 
Windus; Music in charge of Rev. Loehr and Miss 
Alma Huppert; Discourse on the Value of the 
Library to the Community, Miss Mary E. Hazel- 
tine and Mrs. Winifred L. Davis, Library School, 
Madison, Wis. 

Thursday Evening—Parent Teachers Association 

Friday Afternoon—Rural school program, under 
the direction of Jay Packard, County Superin- 
tendent 

Friday Evening—Chinese education, Miss Huppert 
assisted by Mrs. Gih 
Book parade—Mother Goose and her children 
come to life 

Saturday Afternoon—Story hour, Adaline Johnson ; 
Mrs. Glen Clark 


Mrs. M. 


Park Falls. A fund started by the late 
Miss Helen Thompson has made it pos- 
sible for the local library to obtain a new 
picture. The one selected is called Dutch 
Scene, painted by Eugene Mulertt. 


Port Washington. Two of the latest 
works of the late Arthur Edward Phillips 
were donated to the library by the au- 
thor’s widow. They are, The life magnifi- 
cent, and Effective speaking. They have 
particular significance locally because 
they were written while in the vicinity 
of Port Washington. 


Princeton. The library has several in- 
teresting ways of meeting needs and 
emergencies. A novel book truck or dis- 
play rack is a stand used for display of 
automobile batteries. A lower shelf and 
an upper one, the whole thing painted 
dark brown, and easily moved about on 
casters, make a novel, useful and an at- 
tractive piece of equipment. Until book 
supports could be purchased, discarded 
automobile licenses painted and appro- 
priately bent kept books upright and in 
good order. Book jackets are also 
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strengthened and made more serviceable 
for longer use in protecting the book. 
Many features in the library have the 
artistic and personal touch. 

At a regular meeting of the city coun- 
cil in the fall an appropriation of $300 
was made for book purchases. 


Racine. One of the summer book ex- 
hibits consisted of books of interest to 
church people arranged by the public li- 
brary at the request of the Racine Minis- 
ters’ association. Among the titles in 
this group were: Out of my life and 
thought, Schweitzer; Splendor of God, 
Honore Wilson; Adventures in friend- 
ship, Grayson; My religion, Helen Kel- 
ler; Christ and human suffering, E. Stan- 
ley Jones; A grain of wheat, Kagawa; 
St. Augustine, Papini; Beyond sing the 
woods, Gulbranssen. 


Randolph. Miss Adelaide Marvin of 
Madison, whose death occurred in No- 
vember, left to the library something 
over $3,000. 


Ripon. The library has cooperated 
with Unit 103 of the emergency peace 
campaign in arranging a display of cur- 
rent books and pamphlets on interna- 
tional relations. The books lent to the 
library are in turn circulated among 
patrons. 


Stoughton. This is the first oppor- 
tunity we have had to quote from the 
Capital Times its tribute to Florence 
Jenson. 

Dear Miss Jenson: We understand 
that your story hour for the children at 
the Stoughton library has become so pop- 
ular that “Standing Room Only” sign is 
in use each week during the reading hour. 
You have an enviable task of providing 
the youngsters with such wholesome en- 
tertainment and there’s an art in telling 
a story that compels such enthusiastic 
response. 


Sturgeon Bay. At a meeting of the 
Library Board, a resolution was passed 
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expressing appreciation of the retiring 
secretary, Mrs. Clara Egan for her un- 
tiring service in the library, and her long 
and efficient service. E. W. Long suc- 
ceeds Mrs. Egan as secretary. 

Repairs on the library were made dur- 
ing the summer: a new ceiling installed, 
roof re-surfaced, and the outside stone 
wall repointed. 


Superior. The local library and the 
State Teachers College are sponsoring 
jointly a series of 3 or 4 lectures open to 
the public free of charge. Schlink, Bar- 
oness Ishimoto and Freuchen have been 
booked. 

Mrs. J. A. Campbell was elected pres- 
ident of the Library, board and Father 
Le Febvre was appointed a new member. 

In order to make a comparison of read- 
ing tastes in 1900, and those of 1936, 
books named as “best sellers” over the 
35-year period were displayed. 

Reviews of adult and juvenile books 
are prepared by Miss Merrell and Miss 
Walker of the library staff for radio 
broadcasting. 


Tomah. Miss Voswinkel tells of a 
talk with the city editor when she ex- 
pressed her wish that there might be 
some expression from the outside of what 
the library stands for, the efforts in its 
administration to make resources avail- 
able as well as to seek inquiries and sug- 
gestions where the library could coop- 
erate. 

The splendid article which later ap- 
peared in the columns of the Tomah 
Journal gives evidence of the apprecia- 
tion, as well as the high esteem in which 
the library is held. 


Watertown. Books numbering 170 
were presented to the library from the 
private library of the late Miss Marie H. 
Mentink. The books were turned over to 
the library by a nephew, Dr. Garrett 
Cooper of Cleveland, Ohio. They include 
a set of history, fiction and non-fiction 
and are to have a special book-plate in 
memory of Miss Mentink. 
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In a local Watertown paper mention 
was made of the library’s growth since 
1926 when Miss Hays became librarian. 
The following is quoted: 

“We asked Miss Hays something about 
her work and discovered that the library 
now has 20,000 books. When she came 
here ten years ago it had 14,000. The 
circulation then was 60,000 books a year 
and today it is over 90,000 a year. Dur- 
ing one of the depression years when 
people did more reading, it reached over 
100,000, the records show. We also found 
out that when the library was opened in 
1903 it had only 3,000 volumes. It cer- 
tainly has grown. Today there are over 
5,000 book borrowers who make use of 
the library. In the last ten years the 
circulation has increased about 70 per- 
cent. 

“Miss Hays has done much to build up 
the library and make its departments in- 
teresting and during her administration 
the city completed the Cole Memorial ad- 
dition which has been a great step in the 
progress of the library.” 


Waukesha. A series of articles on the 
needs and present condition of the library 
are giving a large amount of information 
to the public not only upon the needs, 
but also upon the present day standards 
of library service. In presenting the sub- 
ject of library books for children, one ar- 
ticle says: 

“Adults were the principal users of 
the library in the early years because 
there was only a limited number of books 
available for children. An increasing 
need for more books for children was felt 
and in 1914 the Ideal club equipped the 
east basement for a children’s library. 
This department grew so rapidly that 
within the year it was moved into the 
larger west room, the present boys’ and 
girls’ room. The department was main- 
tained by the Ideal club until 1919 when 
the library board took it over. 

“The library’s present book stock pro- 
vides Waukesha with an average of 1.2 
books per capita. That Waukesha should 
have a library of at least 35,000 volumes 
is shown by the American Library as- 
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sociation’s standard of 2 to 2.5 books per 
capita for a city of this size.” 

Equipment and furniture are being ad- 
ded from recent purchases secured “at 
a bargain” as used office furniture con- 
sists of two 3 x 6 tables; one longer table; 
two small tables suitable for displays; 
chairs for reading tables and for office. 
Two sections of wall cases with locked 
glass doors are to be used for educational 
exhibits, many of which will be borrowed. 

Mr. Compton has been elected president 
of the Board. 


Waupun. A new ruling: To do away 
with the keeping of so many small ac- 
counts, the library now doubles the fine 
of one cent a day on overdue books if 
the fine is not paid upon the return of 
the book. The two cents a day applies 
also on overdue books renewed by tele- 
phone. 

The library’s discussion hour, on one 
occasion was attended by Mr. and Mrs. 
Glen Turner of Madison, Blanche A. 
Smith of the Library Commission, and 
W. A. Lamb of the Traveling Library 
department. 


Wausau. Miss Cora Lansing for many 
years librarian resigned during the sum- 
mer because of ill health. Miss Marie 
Barkman has been elected librarian. 


Wauwatosa. During the summer 
months the library has a college shelf, 
where as many as 110 colleges and uni- 
versities are represented. 


Weyauwega. Anita R. Roloff, librar- 
ian, is married to Mr. Melvin H. Romon. 
They are residing in Weyauwega where 
Mrs. Romon continues to hold the posi- 
tion of librarian. 


Whitehall. Mrs. Lieberg writes that 
they began in October to plan for Book 
Week, especially for the “contests” which 
were carried out—“scrambled titles” for 
the children of grades 2, 3, and 4; also 
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a harder set of scrambled titles for those 
of grades 5, 6, 7 and 8. The high school 
boys and girls had a treasure hunt which 
covered 60 questions. Prizes were given, 
3 in all; 2 were books, and the 9 in cer- 
tain groups who had the same scores 
were given tickets to see Last of the Mo- 
hicans. 

For kindergarten and 1st grade there 
was a story hour with songs; and on 
another day children of pre-school age 
with their mothers hed an “hour” of 
story and songs suitable for them. 

“This should be nearly enough cele- 
bration,” writes Mrs. Lieberg, “but we 
had 8 new rental books, a traveling li- 


brary of 25 volumes of fiction, and books 
as gifts from 3 people.” 


Wonewoc. In the Library’s column in 
the Wonewoe Reporter for September 17 
was the mysterious suggestion: “We hope 
to have some very good news for our 
patrons in the near future. Watch this 
column.” And in the paper’s issue of 
September 24 appears the following: 

“It is with a great deal of pleasure 
that we announce this week a gift of $200 
to our Wonewoc Public Library. 

“A check for $100 was sent from C. E. 
Wolfenden of Los Angeles, California, 
to the Women’s Literary Club to be given 
to the library provided the Village Board 
would give $50 and the business interests 
$50. 

“A committee of three was appointed 
by the president of the club, Miss Muriel 
Wilkinson, to meet with the Village 
Board and the Commercial Club to pre- 
sent the proposition. Both organizations 
responded promptly and very graciously 
donated the required amounts. 

“This donation means a great deal to 
the library and its patrons, as our book 
funds were entirely used for this year. 
It has been impossible to keep up with 
the public demand on such a small allot- 
ment of funds, and the community should 
realize that a growing institution re- 
quires increased funds.” 
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A SELECTED LIST OF CURRENT BOOKS 


Edited by Mary Katharine Reely 


General Works 


Children’s Cataleg. 5th ed. rev.; comp. 
by Siri Andrews. 1936. 979p. Wilson, 
Service basis. 028.5 


In this revision the general form of the catalog 
remains the same, with its two sections, dictionary 
and classed. In the new material included a spe- 
cial effort has been made to include books on the 
sciences and good reading matter for the first 
three grades. An admirable revision of an in- 
dispensable work. 


Hutchins, Margaret, and others. Guide 
to the use of libraries; 5th ed. rev. 
1936. 252p. Wilson, 50c. 020 


This follows the general plan of the earlier 
edition. Some changes have been made by adding 
new titles and dropping the old. A new chapter 
on reference sources is added. The Home economics 
chapter is practically rewritten; chapters on Sci- 
ence and Bibliography have been changed and re- 
arranged. 


Parker, Willard E. Books about jobs. 
19386. 402p. A. L. A., $3. 016.37 


A bibliography of occupational literature issued 
by the A. L. A. in cooperation with the National 
Occupational Conference. Some 8,000 titles are 
listed, under a classification by occupation. This 
edition is tentative and will be subject to revision. 
The A. L. A. is also issuing Vocational Guidance 
Through the Library in a third edition. 


Townsend, M. E. and Stewart, A. G. 
Guide to study material for teachers. 
1936. 1138p. Wilson, 75c. 016.3 


“To provide timely and authoritative, inexpen- 
sive and practical guides in handy form to all 
kinds of materials and aids for the teaching of 
history and the social studies.” Useful for teach- 
ers in junior and senior high schools, junior col- 
leges and adult education groups, who have neither 
time nor ability to make wise choice from the bulk 
of material on the various subjects included in 
social studies. Sources, Reference books and cur- 
rent information in periodical and pamphlet form 
are included. 

See Booklist 38: 70 Nov. ’36. 


Philosophy and Religion 


Levinger, Lee J. Anti-Semitism, yester- 
day and today. 1936. 334p. Harper, 
$2.50. 296 


“The present is the third great age of anti- 
Semitism since the dispersion of the Jews in the 
year 70 of the present era.’”’ The first was the 


period of the Crusades; the second the time of the 
Inquisition. The treatment is objective and there 
are proposals for meeting the situation. 


Steed, Henry Wickham. Vital peace: a 
study of risks. 1936. 346p. Macmillan, 
$2.75. 172.4 


A sane, balanced view of the problems of peace 
and war, meant as a challenge to reflection en 
peace. Both militarists and pacifists will find their 
points of view well stated and analyzed. The style 
is somewhat rambling, but the author’s exposition 
of his ideas is clear. 


Social Problems 


Burt, Struthers. Escape from America. 
1936. 255p. Scribner, $2. 301 


A collection of miscellaneous essays and articles 
in which the underlying theme is similar to that 
in Gilbert Seldes Mainland (BuLitetiIn Nov. '36)— 
discovery and understanding of the real America. 
In “This subtle land” he writes delightfully cf 
America’s rich variety in landscape and culture. 

See Booklist 33: 41 Oct. '36. 


Harrison, Leonard V. and Laine, Eliza- 
beth. After repeal; a study of liquor 
control administration. 1936. 296p. 
Harper, $2.50. 351.7 
“An inquiry into the experience of the federal, 

state, and local governments in the control of the 

liquor traffic since repeal of the 18th amendment.” 

No attempt is made to evaluate social consequences, 

the authors believing that there is not yet a suffi- 

cient body of data to justify conclusions. 


Headline Books. Foreign policy assn., 
35c ea. (now distributed by Grosset) 
The following timely subjects are treated in re- 

cent issues: 

America contradicts herself, the story of our 
foreign policy, by Goslin and Stone. 327.73 
Clash in the Pacific, by Bisson and Goslin. 327 
War drums and peace plans, by Buel and Gos- 
lin, 172.4 


Keppel, F. P. Philanthropy and learn- 
ing. 1936. 175p. Columbia Univ. press, 
$1.75. 370.4 
A collection of articles and addresses by the 

President of the Carnegie Corporation. 

See Booklist 88: 42 Oct. ’36. 

Morgan, Arthur E. The long road. 1936. 
144p. Nat. Home library foundation, 
25c. 801 


The chairman of T V A discusses some of the 
ethical and moral problems involved in the build- 
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ing of a better society, emphasizing the importance 
of personal character. In format similar to Brass 
Tacks and Uncommon sense by D. C. Doyle, small 
cloht-bound volumes at low price. 


Thomas, Lowell. Men of danger. 1936. 
289p. illus. Stokes, $2.50. 331.82 


Industrial workers who tunnel in the ground and 
build into the air, acrobats, lion tamers, coast 
patrols, life guards, and deep-sea divers are among 
the heroes celebrated in this book about dangerous 
careers. Of interest to men as well as to older 
boys. 


Ware, Caroline F. and Means, G. C. The 
modern economy in action. 1936. 244p. 
Harcourt, $1.60. 330.1 


A description of our economic world and how it 
functions with some discussion of the problems it 
presents, such as: balancing savings with the de- 
mand for new capital; adjusting international 
trade and finance; economic planning; the role of 
government. Intended as a simplified statement, 
but calls for some background. 

See Booklist 33: 10 Sept. ’36. 


Holiday Material 


Christmas; an American annual of 
Christmas literature and art; ed. by 
R. E. Haugen. v.6. 1936. 68p. illus. 
Augsburg, pa. $1. 394 


If this American annual is not already known to 
our libraries, it should be. Patterned after Euro- 
pean annuals of the kind, it presents a miscellany 
of Christmas poems, stories, descriptive articles 
and pictures. In this 6th volume there are con- 
tributions by John T. Faris, Winifred Kirkland, 
Christopher Morley, Grace Livingston Hill, Elsie 
Singmaster, and others. A beautiful and useful 
addition to Christmas material. 


Philology 
Auxen, Janet Rankin. Commonsense 
grammar. 1936. 341p. Crowell, $2. 
425 


The chapters of this book constitute a complete 
eourse in better speech. At the same time they 
nuke lively reading, for the author’s attitude to- 
wa:d her subject is unconventional. A book to 
bring to the attention of teachers of adult classes. 


Science and Useful Arts 


Eaton, Walter P. Wild gardens of New 
England. 1936. 124p. illus. Wilde, 
$1.50. 582 


A delightful book for the nature lover, with il- 
lustrations as appealing as the text. The sugges- 
tions as to domestication are practical, and the 
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book will be useful in any Wisconsin library, for 
after all the flora is much the same. 


Farnham, Dwight. A place in the coun- 
try. 1936. 274p. Funk, $2.50. 630.1 


A gay and sophisticated account of the author’s 
adventures in establishing a home in the country. 
The happy location finally hit upon after much 
search, was in Westport, Connecticut, now the 
haunt of expatriated New Yorkers. The adventures 
involved remodeling, getting acquainted with the 
place and its resources, and above all, making a 
garden. 

See Booklist 33: 43 Oct. °36. 


Linton, Ralph. The study of man. 1936. 
503p. Appleton-Century, $4. 573 


An introduction to anthropology by a professor 
in that department at the University of Wisconsin. 
Beginning with Human origins, it takes up the 
study of Race, and Racial differences, The back- 
ground of culture, The raw materials for society, 
The family, The local group, Tribe and state, and 
similar subjects. The author’s attitude is that an- 
thropology is one of the youngest of the 
and has only made a beginning toward the solu- 
tion of its problems. This lack of finality gives the 
treatment a certain freshness. 

See Booklist 38: 74. Nov. ’36. 





Simmons, Harry. How to make more 
sales. 1936. 156p. Harper, $2. 658.8 
Practical advice by an experienced sales manager. 


“Free from high pressure methods.” (Booklist) 
See Booklist 33:13 Sept. ’36. 


Fine Arts 
American wing. (pam.) illus. Metro- 
politan museum of art, 25c. 728 


This is one of several pamphlets on the art 
treasures of the Metropolitan museum in New York. 
With its 20 well-reproduced photographs, it will 
be a decided addition to the library’s collection 
of material on early American furniture. 


Louis. 
136p. illus. 


Armstrong, 
1936. 


Swing that music. 
Longmans, $2.50. 
780.8 


Followers of the modern movement in music 
will be interested in this book. In two parts, the 
first and longer the autobiography of Louis Arm- 
strong; the second an analysis by Horace Gerlach, 
with portraits of ten players and reproductions of 
scores for various instruments, showing how they 
improvise around a melody. 


Davies, Walford. The pursuit of music. 
1936. 432p. Nelson, $2.50. 780.1 


An English work devoted to the appreciation 
and enjoyment of music. Would require some mus- 
ical background and for full value should be used 
in connection with records. 
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McFarland, J. Horace. Roses of the 
world in color. 1986. 296p._ illus. 
Houghton, $4. 716 


The illustrations of this book were made possible 


by the large collection of color plates in the pos- . 


session of the author, who has “grown, photograph- 
ed, written about and color-printed roses for a 
life time.”” An introduction on The rose in his- 
tory, followed by Suggestions for growing roses, 
precedes the alphabetical arrangement of the lead- 
ing roses of the world, with colored illustration 
and descriptive text for each. 


Meade, Julian R. Adam’s profession and 
its conquest by Eve. 1936. 261p. illus. 
Longmans, $2.50. 716 


This informal book, by a young man who gardens 
in the same informal way, will warm the heart of 
any garden lover. In contrast to his happy-go- 
lucky attitude, there is Mrs. Tutwiler, one of those 
self-conscious gardeners with a passion for bo- 
tanica] names. And there are other characters, 
too, his parents, and Cousin Bertha. The garden 
he writes about is in Virginia, but it has much 
in common with gardens in Wisconsin. 


Robinson, Ethel F. and Thomas P. 
Houses in America. 1936. 140p. illus. 
Viking, $3. 728 
A history of America in terms of its architecture. 

Beginning briefly with the native ways of building 
before the coming of the white man, traces the 
various influences—Spanish, Dutch, French, Swed- 
ish, German, English—that went to the making 
of architecture in colonial times. Each phase is 
pleasingly illustrated with pencil sketches, and 
there is special treatment of such details as Chim- 
neys. Written for young people but of interest 
to adults. 


Young, William P. and Gardner, H. J. 
The year ‘round party book. 1936. 
128p. illus. Lippincot, $1. 793 
Lives up to its name by providing party sug- 

gestions for every season of the year. These cover 
decorations and refreshments as well as games and 
stunts. May be used for individual entertaining or 
for organized group activities; for adults or young 
people. 


Literature 


Brooks, Van Wyck. The flowering of 
New England. 1936. 550p. Dutton, 
$4. 810.9 


A literary history of New England, 1815-1865. 
Notable alike for its treatment of background, at- 
mosphere, and tendencies, and for its presentation 
of the outstanding, dominant figures. A brilliant, 
penetrating, and richly readable volume. 

See Booklist 33: 16 Sept. ’36. 
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Gale, Zona. The Clouds. c1932. French, 
35c. 812 or 824 


A one-act play for five women characters, writ- 
ten with Miss Gale’s fine sense for situation and 
character and in her pungent, witty dialog. Ap- 
peared in New plays for women and girls. (BULLETIN, 
May ’32.) 


Parker, Mary Moncure. Parker’s new 
monologues. 1936. 107p. French, $1. 
808.8 


Twenty-five new monologues by an author of 
proved popularity. On a variety of themes, his- 
torical and modern; some in dialect. 


Repplier, Agnes. In pursuit of laughter. 
1936. 222p. Houghton, $2.75. 
814 or 824 


The author traces the history of laughter from 
the middle ages to the present. Not in itself par- 
ticularly witty, altho frequently ironic; its appeal 
will be to the discriminating. 


Taylor, Walter F. A history of Ameri- 
can letters. 1986. 678p. Am, Bk, $3.50. 
810.9 


A new text in American literature, notable for 
its modern point of view, its extended treatment 
of many present-day authors and its excellent 
bibliographies. Libraries will find it useful for 
references purposes. 


Widdemer, Margaret. Hill garden. 1936. 
72p. Farrar, $2. 811 or 821 


In the author’s first book of poetry in several 
years there is a deeper note, especially in such 
poems as “Old ladies,” ‘‘“Modern hymn for grief,” 
and “Hymn for bereavement”; and for those who 
recall her earlier lyric quality, there is “Hill gar- 
den,” “Riddle,” “Hearth-fire and candle light,” 
and “These’’. 


History and Travel 


Bonte, George W. America marches past. 
1936. 196p. illus. Appleton-Century, 
$3.50. 973 
A pictorial history of the United States. The 

illustrations have been drawn from many sources, 

some imaginative, some photographic. The author 
says that in his many years as art director, and 

as Sunday editor of a newspaper, he had, been im- 

pressed with the “vast quantities of vital histor- 

ical pictures hidden away on the dusty shelves of 

American libraries and museums.” The text is 

negligible; the pictures are the main feature. 


Boswell, James. Boswell’s journal of a 
tour of the Hebrides with Samuel John- 
son. 1936. 4385p. Viking, $5 914.1 


The discovery a few years ago of the original 
manuscript of this work made possible the printing 
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of this first complete edition. 
and beautifully printed. 


Carefully edited 


Bowman, Heath and Dickinson, Sterling. 
Westward from Rio. 1936. 3851p. ill- 
us. Willett, $3. 918 


In search of new adventures the authors of 
Mexican odyssey set sail for Rio Janeiro, struck in- 
to the interior and, following a deviating but al- 
ways westerly route, crossed the continent to Lima 
on the Pacific slope. They traveled by train, boat, 
muleback, afoot, and by airplane; passed thru 
jungles and across mountains; saw civilizations in 
the making and civilizations that have passed. A 
more substantial book than the first volume, but 
with much of the same casual charm. Sterling 
Dickinson’s woodcuts are distinctive. 


Chase, Mary Ellen. This England. 1936. 
198p. Macmillan, $2.50. 914.2 


The 13 desultory sketches which comprise this 
book chronicle the author’s impressions of the Eng- 
lish people—their manners, habits, traditions, and 
their country—received in a two years residence in 
England. She writes with humor, yet kindly un- 
derstanding about The weather, English sources of 
American irritation, An English Sunday, English 
food, The spring in England. 


Fleming, Peter. News from Tartary. 
1936. 3884p. illus. Scribner, $3. 915 


An account of a seven months journey from Pek- 
ing in China to Kashmir in India. The journey, 
which led across almost unknown territory, covered 
some 3,500 miles. There is an excellent folding 
map and many striking illustrations. By the au- 
thor of Brazilian adventure, and One’s company. 


Forsbeck, Filip A. New Upsala, the first 
Swedish settlement in Wisconsin. 1936. 
102p. The author, Milwaukee, Wis., $3. 

977.5 


This historical account of the founding in 1841, 
of New Upsala, the first Swedish settlement in 
Wisconsin at Pine Lake, Waukesha County (now 
the village of Chenequa), is based largely on the 
first volume of memoirs of Gustaf Unonious, the 
founder of the community. The major portion of 
it appeared serially in the Wisconsin Magazine of 
History, published by the State Historical Society 
of Wisconsin. An addition to the shelf of Wis- 
consin local history. 


Gridley, Marion E. Indians of today. 
1936. 128p. Indian Council fire, $2.50. 
970.1 


Brief biographies of outstanding living Indians 
whose achievements indicate the progress of the 
American Indian race and whose personalities make 
their stories of general interest. Several are of 
especial interest to Wisconsin readers, among them 
William J. Kershaw, Big Spring, assistant attorney 
general for Wisconsin in 1932, and Philip Bergin 
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Gordon, only Indian Catholic priest in the United 
States. Others have taken part in Indian pageants 
at Wisconsin Dells. Names arranged alphabetical- 
ly; no table of contents or index. 


Hewett, Edgar L. Ancient life in Mex- 
ico and Central America. 1936. 364p. 
illus. Bobbs, $4. 972 


An admirable book for the general reader who 
wishes a background knowledge of the ancient 
civilizations to the south of us. Brings together in 
one volume information that has been attainable 
only from several sources. Readable as well as in- 
formative. 


MacKay, Douglas. The honourable com- 
pany; a history of the Hudson’s Bay 
company. 1936. 396p. illus. Bobbs, 
$3.75. 971.2 
A study of the organization and administration 

of the company, based on access to account books 

and correspondence. Gives less of the romantic 
background of the fur trade than other books. 
See Booklist 33: 77 Nov. ’36. 


Paxson, Frederic L. Pre-war years 1913- 


1917. (American democracy and the 
world war) 1936. 427p. Houghton, 
$3.75. 973.9 


Covers the same ground as Millis: The road to 
war (BuLitetTiIn June °’35) but from the more re- 
strained point of view of the historian. Will be 
the first of several volumes. 

See Booklist 383: 77 Nov. ’36. 


Biography 
Chanler, Mrs. Winthrop. Autumn in the 
valley. 1936. 2938p. illus. Little, $3. 
921 


Readers of Roman spring will look forward to 
this second book of reminiscenses. They may find 
it of less interest, because more concerned with 
intimate family matters, less with the brilliant 
world. As in the first book there is a strong Cath- 
olic note. 


Childs, Herbert. El Jimmy, outlaw of 
Patagonia. 1936. 399p. illus. Lippin- 
cott, $3. 921 


The author and his wife set out on a honey- 
moon trip to Patagonia—that region at the south- 
ern tip of South America—where they hope to meet 
and interview a famous outlaw, known as El Jim- 
my. In reality this person is James Radburne, who 
left England at 18, went to Tierra del Fuego and 
for the next forty years led an adventurous life 
as herder and horseman. The author tells two 
stories in one, El Jimmy’s and his own. 

See Booklist 38: 49 Oct. °36. 
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Diver, Maud. Honoria Lawrence; a frag- 
ment of Indian history. 1936. 524p. 
Houghton, $5. 921 
Honoria Lawrence was an Irish girl who mar- 

ried for love and followed her husband to India. 
It was a time when sanitation was unheard of in 
that country, roads almost unknown, and natives 
hostile. Honoria bore five children, and lost two; 
and accepted all her hardships and dangers with 
good sportsmanship. She lived thru the Indian 
mutiny, but died shortly before her husband was 
killed at Lucknow. A very human and appealing 
story, based largely on Honoria’s letters. 


Hoffman, Malvina. Heads and _ tales. 
1936. 416p. illus. Scribner, $5. 921 


In 1930 Malvina Hoffman, already with a reputa- 
tion as a sculptor, was asked to do a series of 100 
figures for the Hall of Man in the Field Museum. 
The hall is now open, with all the magnificent 
bronze figures, representing the racial types of the 
world, in place. This autobiography, which also 
covers the author’s early life, deals chiefly with 
this piece of work and the travels to far corners 
of the earth to which it called her. An outstanding 
book. 

See Booklist 33: 49 Oct. °36. 


Beyond the game. 
Lippincott, $2.50. 
921 


The autobiography of a tennis champion, de- 
voted chiefly to her training and development as 
a player, the matches in which she has taken part 
and the players she has met. With many illustra- 
tions, will interest young girls as well as other 
followers of sport. 

See Booklist 33: 20 Sept. ’36. 


Jacobs, Helen Hull. 
1936. 275p. illus. 


Masters, Edgar Lee. Across Spoon Riv- 
er. 1936. 426p. illus. Farrar, $3.50. 
921 


The analytic reader will find much to interest 
him in this autobiography, for it is a revelation 
of the forces that went to make the author's life 
and his bitter philosophy. To many readers the 
frank treatment of his many love affairs will seem 
in poor taste. 


Jelliffe, Belinda. For dear life. 1936. 
3855p. Scribner, $2.75. 921 


Autobiography of a woman whose driving am- 
bition was to get an education, and who fought 
with courage and perseverance against great odds, 
to rise above her environment. Running away from 
a childhood on backwoods farms, working her way 
through second-rate schools, later as servant girl, 
she never attained her goal, but compromised on a 
nurses training course in New York. A narrative 
full of energy and vitality, in some places almost 
breath-takingly frank. 

See Booklist 33: 49 Oct. 36. 
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Pankhurst, E. Sylvia. The life of Em- 
meline Pankhurst. 1936. 180p. Hough- 
ton, $2. 921 
A biography of the famous British suffrage 

leader of pre-war days, written by her daughter. 


Van Doren, Carl. Three worlds. 1936. 
3803p. Harper, $3. 921 


The three worlds of this autobiographical narra- 
tive are: the pre-war years, covering the author’s 
boyhood on an Illinois farm, his school and univer- 
sity days; the post-war period of the ’20’s, with 
literary life and associations in New York; and the 
years of boom and depression, to the present. A 
thoughtful, discriminating work. i 

See Booklist 83: 50 Oct. ’36. 


Fiction 


Abbott, Jane. Benefit street. 1936. 


3803p. Lippincott, $2. 


A good novel of small town life. The plot in- 
volves Sylvia Leeming, who comes home from 
Paris, a suggestion of mystery in her past; Anna 
Barron and her invalid sister Amy; Dr. Ben Clag- 
get, once engaged to Anna before her responsibility 
to Amy ended their romance; and the village gos- 
sips, who, up and down the Street, make the most 
of all that happens. 

See Booklist 33: 81 Nov. °36. 


Burlingame, Roger. Three bags full. 
1936. 637p. Harcourt, $3. 


With a setting similar to Drums along the Mo- 
hawk, altho in a later period, tells a story of 
three generations of a family of Dutch descent. 
The family history follows two lines, one proud 
and successful; one the descendants of the black 
sheep. The story ends with the uniting of these 
divergent branches in the marriage of two young 
people of the present generation. Well-told and 
holds interest, but the treatment will be thought 
too frank in some communities. 

See Booklist 33: 81 Nov. ’36. 


Gellhorn, Martha. The trouble I’ve seen. 
1936. 3806p. Morrow, $2.50. 


Four character studies, drawn from relief rolls. 
Grim and terrible, and yet someway human and 
tender in their revelation of what people have had 
to stand and the way they have taken it. Only 
for readers who can face facts. 


Graham, Stephen. Balkan monastery. 
1936. 3828p. Stokes, $2.50. 


A vivid and convincing story of a band of or- 
phaned children sheltered in a Serbian monastery 
during the world war. The tides of war sweep 
over them, the monks are driven out, the children 
are abandoned and left to their own = resources. 
Some die, others are scattered and lost. The little 
heroine, Desa, survives and is reunited with her 
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father and brother, of the Serbian army. The au- 

thor succeeds in preserving the charm and sweet- 

ness of childhood in the midst of all the horror. 
See Booklist 38: 22 Sept. ’36. 


Hobart, Alice Tisdale. Yang and Yin; 
a novel of an American doctor in China. 
1936. 3866p. Bobbs, $2.50. 


An excellent picture of medical mission work 
in China from about 1900 on, showing the gradual 
change in attitude of the Chinese toward the mis- 
sionaries, and also a change in the missionaries’ 
idea of the Chinese. Aside from this background, 
the story itself is interesting and well-told. The 
young doctor’s high ideals, his devotion to research, 
his love story, and the necessity of adjustments in 
marriage, all contribute to its appeal. 


Hull, Helen. Candle 
3800p. Coward, $2.50. 


At the death of his wife, Arnold Carlton, who 
has been a selfish and unfaithful husband and a 
negligent father, finds himself solely responsible 
for three children of whom he has little knowledge. 
The gradual change in his own character and out- 
look, together with the development of the children 
and the crises that arise in their lives, makes a 
story of absorbing interest. 


indoors. 1936. 


Kantor, MacKinlay. Arouse and beware. 
1936. 3832p. Coward, $2.50. 


Another fine novel of the civil war by the author 
of Long remember. In this the story follows a 
simpler pattern—the escape of two prisoners from 
Belle Island, the confederate prison near Richmond, 
and their journey northward, in company with a 
woman, also trying to escape, who joins forces 
with them. It is a tale of life reduced to its lowest 
terms, with hunger, fear, suspense, failure and 
triumph as its basic emotions. 


Kipling, Rudyard. Great Kipling stories. 
1936. 6384p. illus. Winston, $1. 


Lowell Thomas has written a short biography 
of Rudyard Kipling for this book and Kurt Wiese 
has made the illustrations. The selection, compris- 
ing 38 stories, followed by a group of the poems, 
has not been made with young people in mind, 
altho where there is an Intermediate Shelf it might 
find a place there. 


MacFarlane, Kathryn Jean. Divide the 
desolation. 1936. 406p. Simon & 3., 
$2.50. 

A novel about Emily Bronte. Altho the author 
is an American, and a Californian, with library 
experience in Honolulu, she succeeds in writing 
convincingly of the Yorkshire moors and of the 
family life in the grey Haworth parsonage. The 
character of Emily, as a proud, high-spirited girl, 
seems particularly well done. 


McNally, William J. The roofs of Elm 
street. 1936. 378p. Putnam, $2.50. 


An excellent regional novel of the upper Mis- 
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sissippi valley. Following the fortunes of three 
families for three generations it is rather involved 
and, to some readers, will be slow-going. 

See Booklist 33: 257 May °36. 


Propper, Milton. One murdered: two 


dead. 1936. 325p. Harper, $2. 
A complicated, but reasonable, crime-detection 
story. ’ 


Raine, William MacLeod. To ride the 
river with. 1936. 283p. Houghton, $2. 


A man to ride the river with is a man to be 
trusted. This is what Jeff Grey, government agent, 
proves to be, altho for a time the heroine, whose 
father is at the mercy of a band of rustlers, is 
uncertain. A good western. 


Ripley, Clements. Gold is where you 
find it. 1936. 331p. Appleton-Century, 
$2. 


A live and lusty tale of the gold boom in Califor- 
nia; not the early gold rush era, but the later period 
of the 70’s when hydraulic methods of mining come 
in to rip open the hills. The story is one of struggle 
between miners and ranchers, and with its well- 
worked-out love interest will be read by both men 
and women’ Appeared serially in Good House- 
keeping. 


Self, Margaret Cabell. Red clay country. 
1936. 342p. Harper, $2.50. 


A novel of the red clay country of Virginia, with 
interest centered in horses and fox hunting. A 
successful interior decorator in New York, engaged 
to Arthur, Caroline goes back to the home of her 
childhood, is captivated by its charm, finds herself 
falling in love with another man, breaks her New 
York engagement, and settles down for life. Only 
fairly well done; the author’s enthusiasm is its 
chief claim to interest. 


Todd, Helen. So free we seem. 
3869p. Reynal, $2.50. 


A good story of frontier life, giving an admir- 
able description of two pioneer types, the man of 
roving foot, who explores but cannot settle down, 
the woman whose instinct is to settle, found a 
home and build a civilization. The two types are 
represented by Blaize and Ann who, loving each 
other sincerely, cannot reconcile their two ways 
of life. 


Tuttle, W. C. Hashknife of the Double 
Bar B. 1936. 244p. Houghton, $2. 
A good western novel, is which the two cowboy 
detectives, Hashknife and Sleepy, solve a robbery 
mystery. 


1936. 


Vander Veer, Judy. The river pasture. 
1936. 213p. Longmans, $2. 


Readers who enjoy quiet descriptions of country 
scenes will take pleasure in the author’s account 
of her life on a California ranch. 

See Booklist 88: 45 Oct. '36. 
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Van Dine, 8. S. The kidnap-murder case. 
1936. 316p. Scribner, $2. 


Satisfactory mystery in which Philo Vance han- 
dles a kidnapping case. 


Walden, Jane B. and Paine, S. D. L. The 
long whip; the story of a great husky. 
1936. 246p. illus. Putnam, $2.50. 


A story that will make a strong appeal to read- 
ers with an interest in either dogs or in polar ex- 
ploration. In a sense, it is a successor to Miss 
Walden’s Igloo (BULLETIN Jan. ’32) altho that book 
was a juvenile and this is intended for adult read- 
ers. The co-author, Mr. Paine, was “top-flight 
dog driver” with Byrd. 


Weadock, Jack. Dust of the desert. 1936. 
3806p. illus. Appleton-Century, $2.90. 


Boys and men alike will enjoy these short stories 
of the real west; so will any other reader who has 
ever been in Arizona. Has good print and at- 
tractive illustrations by Jack Van Ryder, another 
native westener. George H. Doran, now living 
in Tucson, writes the introduction. 


Children’s Books 


Becker, May Lamberton. First adven- 
tures in reading. 1936. 286p. illus. 
Stokes, $2. 028.5 


From nursery rhymes to the romantic and mys- 
tery tales which adolescence craves, we follow the 
development of a normal child’s reading taste. 
Written from the point of view of the intelligent 
mother interested in guiding the child’s reading 
taste and in building up the home library. As in 
other books by the author, the style is conversa- 
tional and interesting. Each chapter has a list cf 
recommended books. 


Bunn, Harriet and Falk, Ethel Mabie. 
Cooperative life and business. 1936. 
148p. illus. E. M. Hale, 80c. 334 


Since the passage by the 1935 Legislature of a 
law requiring the teaching of cooperation in the 
public schools, there has been a call for lesson 
material. This book is designed to meet that need. 
It treats the cooperative movement from both the 
historical and practical points of view and covers 
developments in this and other countries, including 
a chapter on Kagawa. Will be welcomed by those 
planning the new courses. 

Bianco, Margery. Winterbound. 1936. 
234p. illus. Viking, $2. 


A courageous story of two girls who found it 
necessary to spend the winter in a small Con- 
necticut farm house. The pump was inclined to 
freeze and Big Bertha, the stove, was very hungry. 
In spite of such obstacles, they matched their wits 
against the elements, made a comfortable home for 
their younger brother and sister, and even acquired 
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a paying guest. The characters are wholesome and 
the story vigorous and interesting. 
See Booklist 33: 91 Nov. ’36. 


Dubois, Gertrude and Frances. Peter 
and Penny plant a garden. 1936. 210p. 
illus. Stokes, $1.25. 


When Peter had the measles, the doctor advised 
the family to move to the country, and that is 
how he and his sister came to have a garden. 
They didn’t know much about it at first, but grand- 
father gave them advice and told them just what 
to do each month. Each process is explained in 
detail. Emphasizes the fun, as well as the work 
of a garden. 

See Booklist 38: 90 Nov. ’86. 


Flack, Marjorie. What to do about Mol- 
ly. 1936. illus. Houghton, $1. 


Five year-old Molly instead of being an am- 
barrassment to her brother’s fishing party, caught 
the biggest one of all. Told in merry words and 
pictures by Marjorie Flack and Karl Larsson. 


Hader, Berta and Elmer. Billy Butter. 
1936. 92p. illus. Macmillan, $2. 


This is the story of Billy Butter’s development 
from a tiny kid to the champion fighter of the 
neighborhood, with all his varied experiences in 
between. Appealingly written and illustrated by 
people who seem fond of goats. 

See Booklist 33: 91 Nov. ’36. 


Hawley, Harriet Smith. The goose girl 
of Nurnberg. 1936. illus. Sutton- 
house, $1.50. 


Charmingly-told story of little Marta, whose 
father carved the lovely doll houses, and of the 
goose that brought them luck. [Illustrations by 
Willy Pogany. 


Hogner, Dorothy C. The education of a 
burro. 1936. 56p. illus. Nelson, $1. 


The life experiences of the Mexican burro, Carlos, 
are set forth from babyhood until the time when 
he, full grown, felt that he should help with the 
work of the world. True burro nature is portrayed 
in the illustrations by Nils Hogner. 

See Booklist 38: 56 Oct. ’36. 


Johnson, Margaret S. and Helen L. 
Tally-Ho. 1936. 120p. illus. Harcourt, 
$1.75. 


White Dalmatian dogs with black spots are 
usually fond of horses. This is about Tally-Ho, 
born in England, who accompanied a thoroughbred 
horse to New York and stayed in a fire department 
until trucks took the place of the big horses to 
whom he was devoted. Then he went to some 
kennels in Virginia where he became a famous 
bird dog. A splendid story with genuine affection 
and knowledge of the subject. 

See Booklist 33: 56 Oct. ’36. 





